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In the center of the peristyle, there was the usual 
garden with a piscina in the center. Through the 
garden were scattered marble pilasters richly decorated, 
bearing rectangular marble slabs with relief work on 
both sides, marble herms, and statuettes of white 
marble. The pilasters, although different in detail, 
have usually on one side a conventionalized tree-trunk 
bearing an ivy garland, with dramatic masks in the 
reversed curves formed by the trunk's outlines; on 
the other side are sea creatures — Poseidon, Tritons, 
sea-horses, and also Centaurs and Cupids. The 
sculptured rectangular plinths on top of these 
pilasters show dramatic masks, Satyrs and Sileni. 
On the herms are heads of Dionysus, and of Jupiter; 
two bear portrait heads of darling children. The 
presence of children in the house may perhaps be 
attested also by the marble statuettes of animals 
in the garden placed now where they were found: 
a little rabbit, a dog, a boar (or dog?) with a dog on its 
back. 

There were found also in the peristyle marble masks 
and disks with iron rings in the top to hang them up 
by: masks of a Maenad, of a Satyr, of Silenus, one disk 
with the relief of a nude youth with a discus, one bear- 
ing a Maenad with a knife, two showing centaurs. 
All these hang as they did originally around the peri- 
style between the columns, an arrangement which 
many Pompeian wall-paintings attest, and which 
is shown in the decoration of a cubiculum in this house 
at the southeast corner of the peristyle, for here the 
walls bear, as it were, a picture of the peristyle itself, 
the decoration being painted columns like those of the 
peristyle with dramatic masks hanging between them. 
This bedroom has a large window almost the width 
of its western wall which looks out on a sort of conserva- 
tory room between it and the triclinium; at least now 
the room is kept as a little garden with ivy over the 
walls and with flowerbeds. 

The suggestion that the owners loved the charming 
picture which their peristyle made is given not only 
by the reproduction of its colonnade around the walls 
of a bedroom, but by the fact that in the east wall 
of the peristyle were set two pieces of black glass which 
served as mirrors and reflected, as one still does, on 
their lustrous surface, the charming room with the 
red-roofed portico, the red and white columns, the 
green plants, the marble pilasters and the herms. 

The most attractive bedroom of all is .the one off 
the north portico from which the house took its modern 
name. In this room, the walls were painted all over in 
a fine geometric pattern in reds and yellows, and set 
in this decoration are small, round, gilded medallions, 
each bearing an exquisite Cupid. The ceiling of the 
room too was beautifully decorated, as the fragments 
show. 

I have not mentioned the busts of a young woman 
and a young man that were found in the house. The 
woman is charmingly pretty and dainty with slender 
neck and small features. The man has a smooth face, 



high-bridged nose, rather thin cheeks with heavy lines, 
a very strong chin with a slight indentation and a firm, 
straight mouth with thin lips. His eyes are large 
and deep-set. The face is one of great character, 
individuality and interest. 

The two faces I believed to be those of the owners 
of the house; so, standing before them, I pondered. 
Were the two favored by the Venus of Pompeii and 
by the Golden Cupids of their bedroom in the happi- 
ness of their married life, and did they care for their 
home as the re-picturing of it suggests? Were the 
three children represented on the herms their children? 
Was the man an actor? For surely the wealth of 
dramatic masks and the representations of Satyrs, 
Sileni, and Dionysus in the decoration suggested devo- 
tion to the drama. And was it the ardent temperament 
of an actor that made this firm-lipped Pompeian 
gentleman worship at a shrine to Isis and Sarapis 
along with his dutiful observation of proper rites to 
the old Roman triad and the household gods? 

The house is alive, and seems ready to answer my 
questions, but the owners are gone. On the wall of 
the andron there is a broken inscription, a pentameter 
in the center of which a proper name is apparently 
lacking : 

Quo bibet ( = bibit) . . . ossa cinisque tegunt. 
Perhaps, after the final catastrophe at Pompeii, some 
one of the survivors who returned to the desolate city 
scratched this last word upon the wall of the House 
of the Gilded Cupids. 

Vassar College. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 



REVIEW 

The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle. 
With a Memoir. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (1912). Pp. xxxii + 298. $2.50. 
The colleagues of the late Professor Mortimer Lam- 
son Earle have done well to bring together the scattered 
contributions to classical scholarship of that brilliant 
scholar, their friend and associate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose early death we still mourn. Long 
before his death in 1905 the world of scholars at large 
had recognized in him one of the ablest of American 
classical philologists; and at home his influence, both 
as a teacher of exceptional power and as a productive 
scholar of wide range, profound knowledge, and shrewd 
critical insight, was great and steadily growing. The 
assembling between two covers of all his published 
papers on classical subjects was not needed, therefore, 
to enhance his reputation at home and abroad. But 
the volume before us, besides being a generous tribute 
of admiration and affection offered to the memory of 
Professor Earle by those who stood nearest to him in 
his own University, has a significance of its own when 
considered as a document of American scholarship. 
From both points of view — as a fitting memorial to 
a fallen comrade and as, in a sense, a milestone of the 
progress of classical studies in this country, — this book 
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deserves a welcome and its projectors our thanks 
and commendation. 

Over eighty notes and articles are included in this 
volume, the production of 18 years, from 1888 to 1905. 
All but a few had previously been published in various 
journals, the only considerable exception being the 
beginning of a minute critical study of the First Book 
of Plato's Republic, printed from manuscript on pages 
146-154. An Appendix of thirteen pages gives a few 
poems and translations. The Memoir, written by 
the late Professor Ashmore, is an intimate account of 
the life of Professor Earle — somewhat too intimate, 
indeed, to have been prefixed without editing to a 
collection of scholarly papers. The frontispiece is an 
admirable likeness of Professor Earle. The plan and 
the execution of the volume are in general good. 
The papers are arranged topically under the heads 
Greek Authors, Latin Authors, and Greek Grammar, 
Lexicography, and Archaeology; and a very full 
Index of passages completes the volume and greatly 
enhances its practical value. One misses, however, 
a Table of Contents, which would have been useful. 

A count of the titles of Professor Earle's articles 
shows that over two-thirds of them deal with matters 
of textual criticism. If we consider their bulk, the 
proportion is still greater. The contributions to 
archaeology were written in the author's youth, 
when the spell of Greece was strong upon him and his 
activities as a pupil in the American School at Athens 
forced him to be, for the time, something of an archae- 
ologist. He would have been a first-rate archaeologist 
had he kept on; but his gifts after all were critical 
and his training that of the linguist and philologist. 
His diligent study of the classical writers, which was 
always his chief preoccupation, and the duties of the 
position which he accepted on his return from Athens 
as a teacher of Greek and Latin, naturally turned him 
to the field of interpretation and criticism, for which 
his intellectual gifts and attainments best fitted him. 
The five able studies in the field of Greek Syntax 
(213-230), the first of which was written in 1892, 
reveal one aspect of his critical studies in interpreta- 
tion. But his absorbing interest was in textual criti- 
cism, and this centered in the tragic poets. Four 
critical notes on Sophocles and Euripides appeared 
as early as 1892, and these two poets occupied him 
largely until his death. The well-known editions of 
the Alcestis (1896), Oedipus Tyrannus (1901), and 
Medea (1904), all characterized by an independent 
treatment of the text, were preceded and followed by 
numerous studies of special passages in these two poets 
and in Aeschylus. 

The scholar who devotes himself to the emendation 
of our classical texts is generally not unaware of the 
pitfalls that beset his path. The more competent the 
scholar, the less confident he is likely to be as to the 
absolute and final character of much of his work. 
Though he employ the conventional language of the guild 
of critics, which affects the more positive forms of 



assertion, in reality he neither deceives others nor is 
himself deceived. Solon's homely words apply rather 
better, in these later days, to the healer of texts 
than to the healer of bodies, toTit' ovSiv eirco-ri t£\os. 
But, in spite of the hazard, the likelihood that he will 
not attain either by reasoning or by divination to the 
riXos of the critical art, the ipsissima verba of his 
author, and the possibility that he may even apply 
the knife to a perfectly sound body, every scholar 
who strives to penetrate into the thought of an ancient 
author is bound to be a textual critic. At the point 
where his own understanding fails he must inevitably 
reckon with the possibility of a fault in the tradition. 
He will be a good critic or a poor one according to 
his mastery of the language, his ability to think straight 
and to think as the ancients thought, his knowledge 
of the processes by which the ancient texts have been 
transmitted to our times, and the degree to which 
he possesses the gift of insight and invention. Keenly 
alive to all the possibilities of corruption, he must be 
quick to suspect and shrewd to discover the nature 
of it and its probable seat. The larger half of the 
critic's work is done when he has demonstrated that 
a passage as it stands in our MSS could not have been 
written by the author. But he should be equally 
ready to suspect his own ability to comprehend, his 
own competency to declare that a corruption must be 
assumed. The conscientious critic will therefore 
make it his first business, if he fails to understand a 
passage, to extend his knowledge in the hope that he 
may yet understand, and to keep emendation in 
reserve as a last resort, realizing that the moment 
he indicts the tradition he may be exposing his own 
ignorance or lack of discernment. 

The proper pursuit of textual criticism is therefore 
a most profitable as well as a most fascinating em- 
ployment from the point of view of the critic himself, 
and it is well that the Classical Seminar has retained 
the traditional exercises in critical interpretation — 
with its trinity of disciplines, recensio, interpretatio, 
emendatio — as an essential part of the training of the 
scholar. The critic is matching his wits against 
those of countless generations of scribes and interpre- 
ters, with a gambler's chance of hitting upon a truth 
that they have missed; at the same time he is extend- 
ing and fortifying his own knowledge in countless 
ways. If he faithfully works his way through each 
problem, his own intellectual gain is as great whether 
he leaves his emendations in the margins of his books 
or gives them to the world. Publication may be con- 
sidered a matter of temperament and judgment. 
The trouble with most of us is that, if we do not subject 
to a searching criticism the 'hubsche Einfalle' which 
we jot down as we read, and do not prepare our case 
precisely as if we intended to submit it in cold type 
to the court of scholarly opinion, we not only forfeit 
the chief benefits to be derived from the critical process 
but are likely to fall into careless and slovenly ways. 
If on the other hand the critic has the courage of his 
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convictions and the persistence to demonstrate by a 
careful analysis of the thought or by a mustering of the 
linguistic evidence. that a passage is corrupt, the publi- 
cation of his analysis may prove a definite contribu- 
tion to knowledge, even if his own solution fails to win 
approval. 

Professor Earle's contributions to textual criticism 
are in the main of the kind that clarify difficulties 
for others no less than for himself. His analyses are 
penetrating and the knowledge he brought to bear 
upon his problems extensive and accurate. He had 
decided leanings toward the Dutch school of criticism, 
but he was too strong in interpretation to wish to re- 
write his authors if he could interpret without 
alteration. This is not to say that he always held his 
hand from a text until every resource of interpretation 
had failed. One has the impression that he was 
disposed to publish his lucubrations with undue haste, 
and that he himself would have suppressed some of 
his critical notes had he permitted them to lie longer 
in his desk. But his methods were sound and his 
conclusions as a rule deserving of respectful considera- 
tion. Now and then he proposed an emendation 
of convincing felicity, and the ratio of his conjectures 
that will live to those that will go the way of most 
conjectures is, the reviewer is inclined to think, larger 
than falls to the lot of most critics. Our Sophocles 
and our Euripides will always bear the mark of the 
loving care which he bestowed on them. This he 
would himself have thought to be reward enough. 
Princeton University. EDWARD Capps. 
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The Classical Weekly 7. 188-190 contains a 
generous appreciation of Professor Friedrich Leo's 
Geschichte der Romischen Literatur I, and with it a 
brief note concerning the grievous loss which classical 
scholarship has suffered in the author's recent death. 
Professor Leo died suddenly January 15, 1914. His 
death was not otherwise noticed in the American 
journals which have fallen under my eye, and I there- 
fore refer to the extended review of the distinguished 
scholar's career which a Gottingen colleague, Professor 
Max Pohlenz, contributed to Number 5 of the Neue 
Jahrbucher fur das Klassiche Altertum, 1914. For 
the readers of The Classical Weekly Professor 
Ingersoll's discriminating notice of the Geschichte der 
Romischen Literatur forms an admirable characteri- 
zation of the scholar. The article by Pohlenz deals 
also with the man. I would add here some words 
about the scholar and the man, expressive of my 
personal debt to him. 

Twenty years ago, any one who passed the little 
park in front of the University Auditorium in Gottingen 
just before the 1 1 o'clock lecture would have been sure 
to notice, except in the worst possible weather, two 

•It is the settled policy of The Classical Weekly not to print 
obituary notices: selection among the dead may well prove little 
less invidious than selection among the living. Professor Fitch's 
notice of Friedrich Leo, however, is published here, partly for 
the light it throws on sound methods of teaching, partly for the 
reason advanced in its closing sentence. C. K. 



men walking up and down, engaged in deep conversa- 
tion. When the clock struck the quarter-hour they 
parted ; one turned homeward, the other to his lecture- 
room. They were Wilamowitz and Leo, colleagues 
and intimate friends. That which the casual observer 
saw had its counterpart in the intellectual realm. 
The two men not only walked and talked together 
but worked together in perfect harmony, each sup- 
plementing the other. It was a form of cooperation 
which made itself felt most beneficially. Not to men- 
tion other ways, it gave body to a definite doctrine as 
to what true University work is. The center of their 
University labor was not the lecture-room but the 
seminary table. Not what has the student received 
but what can he do, was the question. Leo as con- 
ductor of a seminary was a most stimulating teacher. 
His mind had a diamond edge; it dealt at its best 
with the hardest substances. He was not as patient 
as Wilamowitz, who was wont to give his colts free 
rein, so long as they were neither pretentious nor 
stupid. Leo's method was more direct: he did not 
always wait for us to hang ourselves with our own rope, 
but often brought us up with a sharp turn. He was 
a rare intellectual guide. The clarity and precision 
of his mind were eminently in evidence in the close 
critical work of the seminary. Textual criticism in 
his hands had something exhilarating about it. Woe 
be to the man who failed to respect the boundary 
between recensio and emendatio, and who proceeded to 
deal with the latter before he had settled the former. 
One who had followed Leo's discussion of a textual 
difficulty could well agree with Ritschl — if it was 
Ritschl — who termed the ability to constitute a text 
"die Krone der Philologie". We were as men standing 
in an open plain, with the earth beneath our feet and 
the sky above. We had the facts, the laws of language 
and the laws of thought. There was no other authority 
to be regarded in taking one's reckoning. One day 
after a seminary thesis had been tested and found 
wanting Leo said by way of recognition at the end: 
sed laudabile est dubitare. This was skepsis in its 
primary sense; for Leo's method did not promote 
mere brilliancy without regard to soundness. It 
was rather the embodiment of the Socratic maxim: 
talk not of who said it but whether it is true. 

No scholar needs to be told that Professor Leo 
was as much a master in the larger work of interpreta- 
tion as in the technical work of criticism. He loved 
to know and to determine ; but the impulse to formulate 
and communicate was equally strong. Students 
did not know him familiarly, but he always welcomed 
the advances of the serious student. His lectures 
abounded with clear-cut generalizations that unified 
our thinking and sent us on our way with joy. 

I write this much from a feeling of deep personal 
indebtedness to Professor Leo; and I write partly be- 
cause it is well for us to recall in these days of con- 
fusion and passion the hospitality which many an 
American has enjoyed in the German Universities. 
Hamilton College. EDWARD FlTCH. 



